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A CHANGE in the administration of the New York post-office 
does not appear to bring any improvement in the service. We 
received copies of The Brooklyn Eagle of July 22 and 23, and 
Boston and Washington papers of July 22, five days after their 
publication, while a New Orleans daily of the 2oth took seven 
days to get here. Delays of this nature were charged to the 
Republican party when Mr. Van Cott was postmaster, and so 
we suppose the Democratic party will be held accountable for 
Mr. Dayton’s slow delivery. The New York post-office, how- 
ever, should belong to no party, and should be kept out of the 
hands of politicians. What we want is a good business man at 
the head of it who knows the importance of quick delivery of 
the mails, with sense enough to enforce the means of giving it to 
us. Let outsiders run the ward primaries and steer assembly 
districts. 





WE recently printed a rumor to the effect that a company was 
being organized in this city, with a large capital, for the pur- 
pose of transacting the business of pure life insurance—that is 
to say, life insurance without any banking or speculative feat- 
ures attached to it. Such a project is proposed by a number of 
gentlemen, prominent in financial and commercial circles, who 
have been identified with the business of life insurance, and the 
company would have been under way by this time but for the 
financial crisis through which the country has been passing dur- 
ing the past few months. The scheme is by no means dead, 
but is being quietly advanced by its promoters, and will, in due 
time, undoubtedly take the field. When it is ready for business 
it is probable that two or three co-operative companies will be 
absorbed by it. There is a field for insurance of this kind, and 
a company properly organized and managed by men thoroughly 
familiar with the business could scarcely fail of success, and 
will receive a cordial welcome by all insurance circles. 





Art the time of the falling of the building in Park place, by 
which several lives were lost, there was great diversity of opinion 
as to what caused the explosion that wrecked the building with 
such fatal result. There were numerous tenants in the building, 
including dealers in manufacturers’ chemicals and compounds. 
One of these was a manufacturer of rubber cement, in the 
manufacture of which quantities of naphtha are used, and one 
theory of that disaster was that the naphtha had exploded, but, 
of course, this could not be demonstrated. The probability that 
this was the true cause of that explosion is increased by an ex- 
plosion that occurred in Brooklyn recently. In this case the pre- 
mises were used for the manufacture of rubber cement and hatters’ 
material. There was a large quantity of naphtha on the premises 
for use in the preparation of the cement. The explosion is 
supposed to have been due to the ignition of the naphtha in the 
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process of manufacturing cement. Four persons were killed and 
the building badly injured. Underwriters would do well to 
make a special investigation regarding the explosive nature of 
rubber cement and the dangers inherent in its manufacture. 





Tue Tennessee trouble has virtually settled itself, and most 
of the companies that withdrew from the State have returned 
and resumed business. It would not have been safe for them, 
however, to have complied with the obnoxious law without the 
positive assurance of the Governor and other State officers that 
their position would not be prejudiced by so doing. Had they 
accepted the law without protest they would have been at the 
mercy of any meddler who wished to give them trouble, and 
the Attorney-General would have been obliged to prosecute any 
complaint made against them. As it is they have official assur- 
ances that no proceedings will be taken against them under the 
law complained of, and the next legislature will be asked to 
amend it so that it cannot possibly be construed as applying to 
insurance companies. But for the assurances publicly given 
by the Governor, the Secretary of State and the Attorney- 
General, the State of Tennessee would now be virtually without 
insurance, and all classes of property left exposed to the flames 
without any indemnity to the owner in case of loss. The de- 
cided stand taken by the companies forced from the State 
officials a very different interpretation of the law from what 
they were first inclined to put upon it, when they thought they 
had discovered a means of increasing the revenue of the State 
at the expense of other State and foreign corporations, Although 
the law protested against has not been repealed, the fight made 
by them resulted in a victory for the companies it was proposed 
to victimize. 





In the year 1892 the total income of the fifty-six life insur- 
ance companies of the United States amounted to $227,619,526, 
an increase over the previous year of over $14,000,000. Of this 
vast sum over eighty-one per cent, or $184,526,183, was con- 
tributed by policyholders, the balance, $43,093,343, represent- 
ing the interest and profit receipts. The disbursements in the 
same period amounted to $156,351,910, an increase of $11,793,- 
978, while the amount laid by during the year exceeded 
$71,000,000. Policyholders received in the twelve months in 
payment of death claims $63,874,110 ; for matured endowments, 
$7,953,342 ; in annuities, $2,110,350; for surrendered policies, 
$15,916,300, and for dividends, $14,652,778, a total of $104,- 
506,880, or $7,500,000 more than in 1891. The expenses of the 
year increased $4,313,442, and amounted to $51,845,030, appor- 
tioned as follows: To stockholders, $675,581 ; commissions 
and expenses of agents, $31,539,667 ; salaries, medical fees and 
other charges of employees, $6,649,782 ; taxes, etc., $2,760,717 ; 
all other expenses, $9,973,416, and profit and loss account, 
$265,867. 





Tue Georgia decision, to which we have heretofore referred, 
which held that the Lloyds combines were not such associations 
as the law took cognizance of, and that, consequently, an agent 
could not be prosecuted for seeking business for them, is not 
calculated to bring much comfort to the managers of such con- 
cerns. If the law does not recognize them, then they have no 
standing in the courts, and can neither sue nor be sued, and a 
claimant under one of their policies, whose claim was disputed, 
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would have a hard time getting his money, as he would have to 
sue each individual member of the Lloyds, and catch them where 
he could. He could not force non-residents of Georgia to meet 
him in the courts of that State, and it would prove a costly and 
generally fruitless chase to follow them into their own States for 
the purpose of sueing them. The Lloyds are all right so long 
as they pay their claims satisfactorily, but when they take a no- 
tion not to do so, it will be a long and tedious process to compel 
them to. With a stock company the case is entirely different. 
They are lawfully incorporated companies, recognized by the 
laws of every State and held to accountability in the courts of 
every State. A claimant having a dispute with a company can 
cite it to appear in the courts of his own State, and compel it to 
defend any action he may bring against it. If he obtains judg- 
ment, there is no question as to its collection, for its capital and 
assets are things tangible, and can be reached by process of law. 
What any one wants of an irresponsible Lloyds policy is some- 
thing we cannot understand. 





THE Myers alleged poisoning case has brought forth accounts, 
more or less stale, of other attempted frauds upon life insurance 
companies. That many such have been attempted is undoubt- 
edly true, but it is seldom that they are attended with the sensa- 
tional features that have made the Myers case so conspicuous. 
That such attempts are made is due largely to the encourage- 
ment given to unscrupulous schemers by the companies which 
boast of paying claims against them promptly and often without 
the slightest investigation. The life insurance contract usually 
provides that payment will be made within sixty days after sat- 
isfactory proofs of death have been presented, but some com- 
panies, eager for a little gratuitous advertising, are in the habit 
of paying losses immediately upon being satisfied that the 
insured is dead, without any inquiry whatever as to the cause of 
his death. Ina number of cases that might be cited these too 
previous companies have paid claims for deaths that more con- 
servative companies have demonstrated were in violation of the 
policy contract. While the latter companies made proper in- 
quiries and saved their money, their notoriety-seeking competi- 
tors had given away their money beyond recall. According to 
the printed accounts of the Myers case, it was the suggestion of 
an investigation that drove him and his wife to flee the city. He 
had counted on receiving the face of the policy on presenting 
the doctor’s certificate of death. If it was generally understood 
that the life companies would take the full sixty days in which 
to investigate loss claims, the attempts to defraud them would 
be fewer in number. ‘This undue haste to pay claims is a bit of 
cheap claptrap that is too frequently indulged in at the expense 
of persistent policyholders, who have to foot the bills. It 
would be more to their interest, and for the good of the business 
in general, if all claims were investigated, especially such as 
arise under policies less than a year old. 





MILWAUKEE has set an example of inquiry as to the causes of 
fire that may be followed to advantage by every city in the 
country. It has caused a grand jury to investigate the rumors 
that were prevalent that “an organized gang of firebugs” was 
responsible for the great number of fires that had occurred of 
late, and the result is that the “organized gang” theory is ex- 
ploded, and the responsibility for numerous burnings placed upon 
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propertyowners and their tenants. Of 395 fires that were in- 
vestigated only ten were found to have originated from causes 
that could not be ascertained, and the grand jury expresses the 
opinion that they were due to carelessness and recklessness, as 
most of the others were. The 385 fires “ satisfactorily accounted 
for” are attributed to carelessness, defective flues, spontaneous 
combustion, etc., and the jury say that “it has been observed 
that fires, like diseases, are sometimes epidemic, and are usually 
associated with periods of commercial depression.” Had fire 
underwriters made such a charge publicly they would have been 
denounced by the daily press as libellers and calumniators, as 
has been done heretofore, but coming from such a disinterested 
body as a grand jury it should make an impression upon the com- 
munity and lead to the adoption of better safeguards to prevent 
the destruction of property. It ought to be impossible for a 
person suffering from “commercial depression” to burn his 
neighbors’ property as well as his own. The jury expressed the 
opinion that the modern introduction of electricity had added a 
great source of danger to cities, and concludes its presentment 
with the following recommendations : 


That the police force be increased. 

That all electric wiring in the city should be inspected and passed upon by 
a competent electrician, under the direction of the building inspector. 

That the proper persons be instructed to draft a bill prepared for the 
purpose of enactment, at the next session of the legislature, creating a commis- 
sion for a jury investigation of fires where the losses exceed a certain stated 
amount. 


The idea of an inspector to pass upon electrical installations, 
to be paid by the city, is an excellent one and should be applied 
to every city. Underwriters ought not to be called upon to do 
this work any more than to support the fire departments. 





THE practice of issuing policies of insurance on credit has 
cost the companies a great amount of money, and they are liable 
to lose heavily from this cause during the present financial 
stringency. We hear the complaint frequently made that agents 
have hard work to collect their premiums, and consequently get 
behind in their settlements with their companies. Insurance 
policies should only be sold for “cash on delivery.” The only 
excuse that can be given for delivering them on credit is that 
the “ other fellows ” will if you don’t. The moment a policy of 
insurance is delivered, whether fire, life, casualty or any other, 
the company issuing it assumes a liability that it must account 
for as cash, and it should, therefore, receive cash for it. Credit 
has no legitimate place in insurance so far as premiums are con- 
cerned, and now is a good time to drive it out of the business. 
Agents should be instructed to deliver no policy in future until 
it has been paid for in cash, and to cancel all that have been 
issued on credit. Get the business on a cash basis as soon as 
possible, and keep it there. Efforts are being made in various 
directions to bring about this reform, and they should receive 
the hearty approval of every company. The instances where 
claims have arisen under policies that had not been paid for are 
so numerous that every insurance man can cite some of them. 
In such cases the companies had to pay the claims without hav- 
ing seen a dollar of the insured’s money, and had possibly paid 
out cash to get the business. The following extract from a 
circular issued by Ramsey & Evans, fire insurance agents at 
Clinton, Ky., hits the nail on the head and may be profitably 
adopted by every agent in the land : 


This is to notify you that after the first day of August, 1893, we will not 
issue any more fire insurance policies except on the cash plan. Some of the 
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companies have made this obligatory on us, and we are obliged to carry the 
rule into effect. Losses have been so excessive during the past year that the 
companies have decided that the credit system has been figuring largely in 
the loss ratio, as the history of fire losses proves that losses are heavier on 
risks where the premium has not been paid than on risks where the premium 
has been paid ; for the simple reason that insurers that are not able to pay 
the cash for their insurance on delivery of the policy are more likely to sell 
out to the company. Hence, we are compelled to adopt this system in order 
to meet our own obligations, both financially and morally, with our com- 
panies. We trust that this will not embarrass anyone, as fire insurance has 
always been virtually cash, losses are cash and it takes cash to pay losses ; 
hence, cash is needed at both ends of the line. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Copies of the building laws, prepared by the New York commission, 
will soon be ready for distribution by the National Board. 

* te * % 

THe Northern Fire Insurance Company is a new one at Charleston, W. 
Va., with a reported to be paid-up capital of $54,000. It is said to be 
licensed by the Auditor. 

+ * # * 

THE propertyowners of Long Island City need not be surprised if their in- 
surance rates take a big jump upward at an early day. The recent big fire 
over there demonstrated the inefficiency of the fire department and the in- 
adequacy of the water supply, and the situation is so full of peril that some 
companies decline to take the risk at any price. It has been well known to 
the citizens of Long Island City that they had insufficient fire protection, but 
they did not seem to care as long as they could get their insurance at low 
rates. The insurance companies have been equally well informed as to the 
condition of things, but it took the last big fire to arouse them to a business- 
like appreciation of it, and now there is talk of advancing rates. This is the 
lever that will boost the municipal authorities into activity in the matter, as 
it did in Brooklyn. But when the facts are known, why should it be neces- 
sary to burn them into the exchequers of the companies before any effort is 
made to remedy the evils? An ounce of prevention will frequently save 
thousands of dollars in losses, 

+ * ¥ * 

Tue work of deception practiced by two of the little courty co-operative 
companies that operate mostly on the east side, is likely to be brought to an 
end by judicial decree. The Home Insurance Company and the Royal have 
applied for injunctiens to restrain two of these concerns from using these 
names in their policies, letterheads, circulars,.etc. They print the names in 
very large letters, but leave the word ‘‘ co-operative” so small that it can 
scarcely be read with a microscope, and is sometimes abbreviated to the sim- 
ple letters ‘‘ co-op.” This is, of course, intended to convey the impression 
to customers that the policies are issued by the old and staunch stock com- 
panies whose names are made so conspicuous. A temporary injunction was 
granted against them, and it is probable that this will be made permanent 
when the case is heard. The amount and kind of business done by these 
deceptive concerns cuts no figure in the grand aggregate, as they are mostly 
managed by Hebrews who prey upon their coreligionists on a small scale. 
They are welcome to such business as they get. The objection is to the mis- 
use of the good names of respectable and responsible companies. 

* * * * 

Ir is not a matter of surprise in the street that George Pritchard has re- 
tired from the service of the Lancashire. Mr. Pritchard was formerly 
connected with the United States branch of the Lancashire, and, it is under- 
stood, was mainly responsible for putting through the Armstrong deal with 
the company. After it was completed, he was placed in charge of the Arm- 
strong business, and had an office separate and apart from that of Mr. Litch- 
field, the resident manager of the Lancashire, and it soon became an open 
secret that there was friction in the administration of the company’s affairs, 
the general impression being that Mr. Pritchard had, in his own estimation 
at least, outgrown the chair he was sent here to fill. His recall to the home 
office was apparently a means employed to let him down easily as a prelude 
to his retirement from the company’s service. Mr. Pritchard is an intelligent, 
capable and experienced underwriter, but his administrative qualifications are 
subject to certain limitations, Such, at least, is the judgment of those who 
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are well acquainted with him. Since his retirement from this field of activity 
unfavorable gossip regarding the Lancashire’s affairs has been reduced to the 
minimum. Mr. Litchfield is still the resident manager of the United States 
branch of the Lancashire. 

® * x « 

EVERYBODY 1s talking about the financial stringency, hard times and diffi- 
culty in getting money. Insurance interests feel the effects of the stringency 
in common with all other lines of business, for merchants and others are 
reducing their lines of insurance. Probably the reduction is not so great as 
the loss of new business. At this season merchants generally are expecting 
their orders for fall and winter goods, but the demand having failed to 
materialize as tangibly as was hoped for, stocks are not so heavy and less 
insurance is required. One importer informed us that he had had many erders 
for goods countermanded, and his sales were far below what was customary at 
this season of the year. Neve-theless, everybody seems to feel confident that 
the worst is passed, and that business will steadily improve from this on. 

* * 2 * 

THE placers of business do not like the hot weather that has prevailed 
recently. They find it warm work running from office to office and climbing 
more or less stairs in order to place their business, and the language they use 
is not taught in Sunday schools. Companies have grown more conservative 
in the writings in consequence of heavy fire losses, so that the work of the 
placers is increased. But they are a persistent class of men, and the mercury 
will have to climb considerably higher before it ‘‘ knocks them out.” 

* * * * 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the disbandment of the American Underwriters, 
which was composed of the Netional ef Weston, W. Va., and the Farmers 
and Mechanics of Alexandria, Va. E. Tiffany of New York was general 
agent for this combination. The reason assigned for its dissolution is the 
writing of too many double lines. 

* a * * 

THE New York city agency of the Delaware of Philadelphia has been trans- 
ferred from W. S. Banta to Hall & Henshaw. 

* * * * 

THE suit of James Talcott of New York against the National Credit Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis seems to have been brought in order to hamper 
the company by attachment, an annoyance to which a foreign corporation is 
subject. The company says it is willing to pay any claim of Mr. Talcott as 
fairly as any other credit insurance company, but it does not propose to be 
persecuted by the plaintiff, and is willing to let the courts pass on the claims 
set up by him. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





ATLANTA. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

The agents in Atlanta have reached a point where the business of collecting 
premiums has become more important than soliciting for an increase of busi- 
ness. Money is very scarce and accommodations at the banks almost impos- 
sible. ‘The time is rife for the introduction of the cash system, or something 
else, which will put a stop to the long credit evils. There are a class of cus- 
tomers also in this city whe never pay until they have been given from three 
to four months’ credit, whieh abuse, in flush times, has been encouraged by 
agents to their detriment in the present state of financial stringency. 

Our neighbors in Savannah have been complaining of high rates, and acom- 
mittee representing the local agents recently appeared before the executive 
committee and had these ratings explained but not reduced, I am told, except 
for improvements promised, Savannah has been a chronic kicker, the com- 
panies think, and very little legislation is ever passed which does not bring 
forth a protest from them. 

The inspector of the South Eastern Tariff Association is passing upon the 
wiring in this city, and if reports are true, some of it is in a very dangerous 
condition and will require overhauling. The present expert of the association 
is very well posted in his profession, and doubtless will be of much service to 
companies in the Southern field. I have heard it claimed that the companies 
are demanding a more rigid observance of rules and rates than ever before, 
and some show a disposition to be extremely cautious in their lines on other 
than the most excellent risks. The rules for solicitors recently adopted re- 
quire compensation to be limited to ten per cent, and the South-Eastern Tariff 
Association has, en petition, decided that a limitation as to the number of 
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these solicitors should also be required. This was much needed, and will be 
welcomed by a majority of those seeking to better the conduct of the business. 

Much discussion has been brought about by the award of the judges in the 
eotton warehouse contest which the German-American brought about by its 
$1000 prize, and a disposition has been shown by some of those disappointed 
in the result to throw discredit upon the award. Some say that the winning 
plan is impracticable, and others that it should be an open warehouse, and 
when you analyze their objections it amounts to simply a desire to be different 
from other people, regardless of reason. 

The recent Lleyds decision has been causing much uneasiness, but as it 
seems to settle that these institutions cannot be sued on account of their not 
being recognized except as individuals, there will not be much rush for their 
policies. 

It is reported that agents ef the Southern Mutual are advertising the fact 
that all companies now require the three-quarter value clause in their policies 
outside of a few cities, and it is believed that the association will have to do 
something to give protection from this competition, which is, of course, always 
doubtful on account of the big dividends paid by that company to policy- 
holders. 

The city stables’ case, which has been troubling two or three adjusters, has 
gone into the hands of arbitrators, whose award will be watched with in- 
terest. 

Major Mims and several of his assistants have been taking in the World’s 
Fair as guests of the New York Life. 

General Southern Manager Knowles of the Equitable Life has been visiting 
his agents in this city for some weeks. The Equitable is reported to be doing 
an immense business in Georgia through its Atlanta office. 

The Mutual Life, managed by Mr. Shedden, and the Washington by Mr. 
Peters, are also extending their operations every day. ERNEST. 

ATLANTA, GA., July 20. 





CONNECTICUT. 


[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 

The next meeting of the Acturial Society of America will be held in Phila- 
delphia Thursday and Friday, October 19 and 20, at the office of the Penn 
Mutual. The meeting is held in Philadelphia at the invitation of the life 
companies in that city. A good attendance will be present from Hartford. 

The Atna, Phoenix, Hartford, Orient and Connecticut fire insurance com- 
panies each subscribed $100 towards the relief of the families of the firemen 
killed at the World’s Fair fire on July 10, when the cold storage warehouse 
was burned. ; 

On Wednesday of last week the policyholders of the National Life Insur- 
ance Association met in the home office in this city, for their semi-annual 
meeting. General Manager D. S. Fletcher read a statement showing total 
assets on June 30 of $2,850,317, an increase of $308,209 in six months. 
Committees were appointed to examine the books and securities of the com- 
pany. After the business meeting the policyholders dined at the Ailyn 
House. The National Fire will move into its new building on August Io, 

HARTFORD, August 1. TUNXIS. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 


[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT. } 

Should the following resolutions, unanimously adopted by the agents of 
the New York Life Insurance Company at their meeting in this city on the 
12th inst., be honestly lived up to, the demoralizing practice of rebating will 
receive a severe setback. The resolutions, together with President McCall's 
speech in regard thereto, I append herewith : 


Whereas, The practice of what is known as ‘ rebating” now generally 
prevails amongst the agents of all life insurance companies ; and 
; Whereas, This practice is attended with serious evils, which may be par- 
tially enumerated as follows: It demoralizes the agent both financially and 
morally ; it degrades our business in the eyes of thinking men ; it introduces 
large lines of unprofitable and undesirable insurance ; it increases expenses 
to the detriment of policyholders without any corresponding advantage to the 
company or the agent ; it violates the equities of the doctrine of mutuality 
which doctrine underlies al] good life insurance ; it puts a premium on ras- 
cality and gives the irresponsible lightning solicitor an advantage over the 
responsible, steady producer ; it encourages ‘‘ twisting,” which is ‘* piracy ” 
pt business as between companies, and as between ourselves is self-abuse; 
Whereas, All previous attempts to correct these evils have been successful 
only locally, and legislation which has aimed in several States to exterminate 
it has been largely ineffective ; and 
Whereas, We believe that the New York Life Insurance Company is so 
happily situated that it can enter on a crusade against this practice, based 
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both on principle and policy ; that is to say, while it may be true that we as 
life insurance men have permitted this practice to spring up without proper 
appreciation of the evils that would attend it, and in so far are equally de- 
serving of criticism with the agents of all other companies, yet it is true that 
we have never been blind to the inherent evils of the systems, and we know 
that an expression against it as a matter of principle is in harmony with the 
ideas which direct the administration of the New York Life; we also know 
as a practical matter that we are peculiarly equipped. ‘The company has the 
confidence of the world, because it is the only company that the world knows 
all about ; it can secure a sufficient volume of business under any conditivns, 
because it offers the public at a standard price the best goods in the market ; 
in addition, having already reformed the policy contract, the form of annual 
statement and the relations which a company should sustain to its field rep- 
resentatives, it appears that the New York Life is now morally bound to in- 
stitute and carry out another and still greater reform; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
John A. McCall, be and hereby is requested to exercise every power at his 
command as the chief executive officer of this company, to the end that the 
practice of rebating may be both completely and speedily exterminated from 
the ranks of our agency force ; and 

Resolved, That this convention hereby pledges itself, individually and col- 
lectively, to give to the president such cordial support as will most effectively 
aid him in the consummation of this great work. 

D. P. Kingsley, A. G. Hawes, Livingston Mims, G. A. Smith, J. G. Mor- 
gan, R. E. Whitney, Daniel Boone, committee. 

In receiving the resolutions President McCall spoke as follows : 

It is said that Janguage was made to conceal thought. That cannot be said 
of this preamble and these resolutions, and I want to emphasize my own po- 
sition regarding them in no uncertain way. The New York Life has reached 
that point when every man connected with its administration means that it 
shall stand in such a position that no other company will be able to be com- 
pared with it. Following out the thoughts that we nave had in mind during 
the last year and a half, I want to say that so far as my administration of the 
company is concerned, all that I am in doubt about is whether we can make 
the general public understand that, no matter what the practices, no matter 
what the position of other companies may be, that which we announce we 
mean, and that there is no counterfeit presentment of any principles that we 
have. I doubt not, from the unanimous rising vete which was given in affirm- 
ance of the resolutions, that every man is as sincere about the principle 
involved as is your president. And let there be no mistake about this, that 
come what may, and come it will soon, the New York Life will issue its poli- 
cies, and will expect its agents to deliver its contracts without the payment ot 
a single penny of rebate. 

I know that in all controversies there are many sides, and there may be 
differing opinions, but not contradictory ones; and I know that many of us 
here have certain views, and that they have a right to be heard, whether they 
seem to be in consonance or in harmony with those of the majority; and I 
promise due and fuli respect to everything that may be offered as to when this 
condition of affairs shall be brought about. But let me say, the sooner it can 
be dene the better it will be for all of us. I know what you have to contend 
with, and I know that rebate is universal ; but we have taken our position on 
other questions, advanced though they were, and it was said by almest all of 
our rivals that they were a temporary makeshift; that we were endeavoring 
to keep ourselves on top—and so we were ; we have got there (Applause and 
laughter), and as the years roll by, and few they will be in number, we will 
be so far on top that the climbing below will be very apparent. (Applause 
and laughter.) 

Now, I am not going to detain you I know the Plaisance offers much 
more pleasure that we can offer here. When I thought of what you proposed, 
Mr. Kingsley looked smilingly at me, because he knows I am going to teil an 
Irish story. The common council of Troy, on one occasion, had a member, 
who, during all his term of office, had never said a word. When the day for 
final adjournment came, he electrified the assembly by jumping up and say- 
ing: ‘‘Mr. Chairman wan moment, I move that Prouty’s duck pond in 
South Troy be made a running shtrame!” (Laughter and applause.) So I 
will move right here and now that all our enthusiasm, our efforts, our ability 
shall be all devoted toward making the New York Life a running stream, an 
honest company, well administered, and therefore administered for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders. 

It was further determined by the management that any agent or solicitor of 
the company found guilty of misrepresenting the conditions of a policy, be 


instantly discharged. 

This afternoon the grand jury began an investigation into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the burning of the cold storage building at the 
the fair grounds. Before beginning the prosecution a majority of the jury- 
men felt that the four men held by the coroner’s jury as responsible for the 
loss ot life attending the burning, should be given an opportunity to justify 
themselves at once. It is the genera] opinion among fire underwriters and 
the public that Marshal Murphy should be exonerated from all blame, since 
it was clearly proven that he was not on the ground when the fire started and 
did not give the fatal order which sent so many of the firemen to their deaths. 

Beginning August 10 and continuing one week, seventy-five agents of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, winners of the prize contest for writing a certain amount 
of business within a given time, will be in the city seeing the sights at the 
World’s Fair grounds, as guests of the association. 

John Oothout, at one time manager of the inspection bureau for the West- 
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ern mutuals, and more recently inspector for the Great Northern railway, 
has become connected with the Western mutuals in the Eastern field. 

C. M. Wing, general agent at this city for the Natienal Fire of Wheeling, 
W. Va., has sold out his clientage to Meyer, Buck & Co, 

Hereafter all fireworks at the exposition grounds will be discharged from a 
platform anchored in the lake, 1000 feet from shore. 

On the 8th prox., the Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters will hold 
their annual meeting at Kankakee. 

E. J. Werner & Co. are handling the policies of the newly organized 
Northern Fire Insurance Company of Charleston, W. Va. G. A. W. 

CHICAGO, July 31, 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

A water famine scare is at the present writing getting in its work in great 
shape throughout the State of Massachusetts. From no less than four of the 
larger cities come reports to the effect that nothing but an immediate ‘‘ wet 
spell” can save them. Springfield probably is the greatest sufferer, There 
are feur or five large streams which supply the city, and each of these, it is 
stated, is entirely dried up. The water commissioners are now erecting two 
large pumps near Chapin pond, and it is hoped that these will serve for the 
present. A good sized conflagration, however, would find the city with 
practically no water, 

A member of the committee from the New England Insurance Exchange, 
which is now at work in preparing a new cotton and woolen schedule, in an 
interview with your correspondent last Saturday, stated that when the new 
schedule is completed it will be found that it will establish a very consider- 
able advance over the old rates. This, he said, would be particularly true of 
woolen mills on which, as is well known, the insurance companies have for 
some time lost money. This gentleman, however, thought that in the end 
the result of this advance would be that by being induced to put their prop- 
erty in better condition the manufacturers would obtain a rate much lower 
even than that which they are paying at the present time. The new schedule, 
he said, would throughout be on very much the same lines as the boot and 
shoe factory schedule recently adopted, and which is giving general satis- 
faction. 

The midsummer meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange was 
held last Saturday, with the president in the chair. The attendance was, 
considering the time of the year, quite large. Several committee reports were 
heard and much routine business transacted. W.G. Whelden of the Norwich 
Union was elected a member. 

W. G. Whelden, Jr., special agent of ;the Norwich Union, was elected a 
member of the Exchange. 

The conference committee of the different boards haviag jurisdiction over 
coastwise vessels, reported schedule of rates for such risks, which was adopted, 
to take effect when the same was adopted by the New York City and Boston 
Boards of Fire Underwriters. 

The Chelsea (Mass.) committee recommended that that territory be divided 
and a new local board and committee formed for Everett, the remainder of the 
territory to continue under the Chelsea committee. 

The Rutland (Vt.) committee were requested to endeavor to have the city 
of Rutland organize a paid fire department and make other improvements in 
fire protection and inspection of business in that city. 

It was voted that the chair appoint a committee of five to take into consid- 
eration non-paying classes of business, and make recommendations which 
would tend to place these classes on a paying basis. 

When the Exchange adjourned it adjourned to meet on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 9. 

Wednesday of last week was an exceedingly merry day for E. H. Osborne, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life and also editor of The Solici- 
tor. On that date this gentleman was sixty years of age and besides being 
the recipient of many congratulations a handsome floral tribute was placed on 
his desk in the early morning by his business associates. In the evening 
there was an informal reception at his home. 

It is now an open secret that Judge W. W. Dwyer of East Boston is a can- 
didate for the now vacant fire marshalship. It is considered very improbable 
that, no matter whe or how capable a man the governor may appoint, the 
council will consent to confirm the appointment so long as Mr. Whitcomb 
desires to retain his office, which by virtue of the statute creating the office he 
may do until his successor is confirmed. 

The six endowment orders still in existence in this State last week Tuesday 
went before Judge Barker of the Supreme Court, where upon application of 
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the Attorney-General receivers were appointed. They were the American 
Friendly Association, the Abraham Lincoln Relief Association, the American 
Mutual Relief Association, the Order of Franklin, the National Fraternal and 
Benificiary Union, and the United Order of Equity. 

The Boston board last week sent out an announcement to the effect that it 
had decided that the recent advance of $100 shall not apply to builders’ risks 
on new buildings in the process of erection. 

Commencing with te-morrow the insurance agency of OBrion & Russell 
assume the Eastern management of the American Casualty Insurance and 
Security Company of Baltimore, from which position John C. Paige, as an- 
nounced by that gentleman some time ago, will retire. OBrion & Russell 
expect to get inte their new quarters at 108 Water street some time during the 
present week. 

The Northern City Fire Insurance Company of Duluth, Minn., expects to 
commence writing business in Massachusetts, and for that matter throughout 
New England, by September 1. Charles W. Holden has been appointed 
manager for this section. 

The Boston board last week decided to take no action on the schedule of 
rates for steamboats which was compiled at the recent Long Branch confer- 
ence. It is the general sentiment among the members that the local board 
should await the action of the New York State Tariff Association and not 
take the initiative step in the matter. 

insurance Commissioner Merrill has granted the Bay State Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Gardner, this State, permission to issue policies, and 
that company will at once commence writing risks. This is a new company, 
which was but recently organized, It proposes to principally do a local 
business. 

The agents of the Mutual Life last Thursday tendered Colonel Charles A. 
Hopkins, the general agent of that company, a complimentary reception and 
dinner at Youngs. In all sixty-four were present. During the evening the 
agents handed their chief applications to the amount of a quarter of a million, 
proof that they nearly all at least believed in and practiced what they preached 
to others. 

The Boston board has entered a protest against the action of the Newton 
board of aldermen in adepting both the Gamewell and Municipal patterns of 
fire alarm boxes. Either one of these, the Boston insurance men say, are 
perfectly reliable, but to attempt to use the two combined, they urge, can but 
result disastrously. The Newton aldermen, it is said, look with favor upon 
this criticism, and with one or two exceptions favor remedying the evil at once. 

BosToNn, July 31. GIL, GILSON, 





MINNESOTA, 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


The Minneapolis inspection bureau is now being piloted by the new mana- 
ger, Brant, The retiring manager, Kk. E, Daniel, has not been able to be at 
the office to help him learn the ropes owing to an accident which sent him to 
the hospital with a badly injured knee. Manager Brant has been gradually 
getting the run of things, and appears to be getting a good grip on the 
situation. 

There has been a general clearing up of rubbish in alleys and out-of-the-way 
places in Minneapolis under the direction of Fire Marshal Pierce, backed by 
an ordinance passed by the council, 

The State Insurance Commissioner has completed his report of the life in- 
surance business of the State. The whole number ef old line companies now 
operating is thirty-five. The assets of these companies increased a total of 
$77,349,815 during the year and the liabilities $70,090,790, most of which 
represents the legal reserve. The net surplus of increase is $7,259,125. The 
total income amounted to $229,104,430 ; the disbursements to $157,328,498, 
an excess in receipts of $71,775,982. Sixty-seven per cent of the total expen- 
ditures went to policyholders, The assessment companies increased their re- 
ceipts over the previous year about twenty per cent in the aggregate. In 1892 
policies were issued to the number of 341,380, raising the total to 888,099 
now in force. The total receipts for the year were $27,538,885 ; disburse- 
ments, $24,701,791 ; assets, $21,225,815. These companies during the year 
paid seventy-one per cent of the amount received for premiums or assessments. 
The report shows that the assessment companies are more than holding their 
own with the old line companies, and it also dwells at length upon the neces- 
sity for better laws governing assessment companies. 

The St. Paul Title Insurance and Trust Company is having a set-te with 
the city board of equalization over its assessment. The officers claim the 
company should be assessed with other insurance companies two per ceat on 
its premiums, They claim the trust branch of the business is: very small, 
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about $1000 per year, while they are carrying risks in titles amounting to 

Edward McDermott, formerly a prominent insurance man in Minneapolis, 
died at the insane hospital at Rochester, where he had been for some years. 
He was secretary of the Masonic Relief Association for some time. 

The Security Fund Life Association of Minneapolis has been incorporated 
by J. B. Rouse, Wm. E. Johnson, Wallace Campbell, Chas. H. Sexton, 
Charles A. Brinkerhoff, M. F. Hanley, Wm. M. Regan, Chas. B. Brooks and 
G. H. Barnes. 

Winona is improving her fire service with new hose and better fire alarm 
service, and has engaged an expert, William Bell, to superintend all electrical 
appliances. 

The Mercantile Credit Guarantee Company of New York has been licensed 
to do business in Minnesota. 

Ashby, Minn., has a new steam fire engine. 

As near as can be learned rates will not be raised in St. Paul forthe present 
at least. 

The Minneapolis council is still in nightly session as a court of inquiry in 
regard to the fire department scandals. A whitewash is predicted by many. 

The Caledonian Insurance Company has sued Pliny, Bartlett & Co, and 
H. W. Phelps, their bondsman, to recover $565, which it is alleged the firm 
collected as agents and failed to turn over to the company. 

J. M. Puthan, C. W. Ridgway, S. A. Brown and W. T. Goodhue have in- 
corporated the Mississippi Valley Assurance Company with a capital of 
$100, 000. 

A bad fire on the Heights at Duluth has caused a loud demand for a com- 
plete outfit for fire protection, 

Water-works will probably be put in soon at St. Charles, Minn. 

The well-known Minneapolis insurance firm of Calhoun & Thompson has 
been dissolved. The business will be continued by James P. Thompson & 
Co., Otto E. Greely being a special partner. 

Many companies have cancelled their policies on cooper shops, owing to 
recent blazes. The owners of several barrel making plants have been sweat- 
ing vigorously in consequence. 

The Millers and Manufacturers Insurance Company of Minneapolis has 
begun suits against several hundred farmers on premium notes, The move 
is occasioning some kicks from the farmers, which the company insists are 
wholly uncalled for. ee P 

MINNEAPOLIS, July 31. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT DENOUNCES 
REBATING. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 
NATIONAL LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY, } 
MONTPzLIER, VT., July 29, 1893. f{ 

I am sure that nothing can be more satisfactory to an editor than the know- 
ledge that his publications are read, [lad I not read the July 27th issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, I should not now be calling your attention to the fact that, 
although the National is a small company, located ‘‘ way back" among the 
hills, we don’t want to be left out of the list of companies that do not allow 
rebating. I quete you from our Manual of Instructions, issued early in 
1892: 

Breadly defined, rebating is any process by which an individual is enabled 
to obtain the same contract of insurance for less money than his neighbor. 
It removes the equality, which is the essence of mutuality. Its practice is a 
violation of the laws of Vermont and other States, an offense against com- 
mon business sense, a deviation from the principle upon which the company 
arranges its schedule of commissions, namely, that the agent is entitled to 
the commissions, if he earns them. This company emphatically objects to 
**rebating.” and will dispense with the services of any agent whom it finds 
violating this rule. 

Of course, you will understand that your editorial on page 36, referring 
especially to the Northwestern, is what calls out this letter. We are pioneers 
rather than followers, in this matter of rebate. Yours truly, 

J. C. Houcuton, Treasurer. 








—The Guarantors of Pennsylvania will enter Massachusetts, and will 
deposit $100,000 with the insurance departments of either Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey. 





[ Thursday 
CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—The Mercantile Accident and Guarantee Company of England will be 
wound up. 

—President Batterson of the Travelers says the amount of accident insur. 
ance in force on January 1 last was $1,418,412,518. 


—Coudrey & Scott are the resident managers of the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company for Missouri. A. FI. Moses & Co. are general agents for 
St. Louis. 

—President Harteau of the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company 
will spend his vacation on a trip along the Maine coast. 


—A burglary insurance company has been incorporated in Massachusetts. 
Judge Alden of Middleboro is the organizer and expects to be its counsel. 


—The Law Accident and Contingency Insurance Society of England is 
now operating a burglary insurance department, and the insurer may, if he 
wish, add protection against larceny. 


—John C, Paige of Boston, having ceased to represent the American Cas 
ualty Insurance and Security, will now act as a broker, doing employers. 
liability and all branches of casualty insurance business. He was offered the 
management of several companies, but declined them all. 


—An inventor of a fender for electric cars allowed it to be tried on himself 
and fortunately escaped without a scratch. We wonder if he carried an acci- 
dent policy, and if so, would he have made a claim had he been injured ? 


—The number of more or less serious railroad accidents that have occurred 
within the past few weeks are useful points for accident insurance agents to 
utilize. At the same time it is well to remember that accidents happen to the 
stay-at-homes as well as to travelers. Keep insured. 


—When passing along the streets it is well sometimes to keep an eye aloft 
for unsafe cornices, signs, etc. During the recent royal wedding festivities 
in London a young man was killed by the falling of a piece of stone coping, 
and quite a number of such accidents have occurred recently in Madrid. 


—Zina P. King of St. Louis objects to the printing of his name in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘* Embezzlers,” with the words ‘* treasurer, $17,000,” fol- 
lowing, and sues the American Casualty of Baltimore, its publisher, for 
$150,000 damages. Frank P. Schiffbauer, also of St. Louis, brings a similar 
suit. 

—Col. H. G. Prout, editor of The Railroad Gazette, in a recent lecture 
estimated that the annual Joss from railroad accidents in the United States, 
due to the destruction of railroad property and the compensation for deaths 
and injuries, and leaving out entirely destruction of merchandise, reaches 
over $12,000,000. 

—The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company, under President Woods, 
continues its old record of progress. It has paid twe quarterly dividends of 
four per cent each thus far in 1893 on its capital stock of $250,000, and hada 
net surplus on June 30 of $110,716, which is only $911 less than at January 1. 
When the great depreciation in securities is considered, this may be accepted 
as an excellent showing. 

—The liability to meet with an accident in the most common haunts of 
men, and where it is least expected, was demonstrated last Monday at New 
York. A broken strand in the cable propelling the Broadway cars prevented 
the releasing of a grip; and tnough noserious results followed, such incidents 
of street travel have been and will yet be prolific sources of danger to life and 
limb. Keep your accident policy in force. 

—The Post Magazine of London, under the heading ‘‘Is Footbal] Dan- 
gerous?” devotes two pages to recording accidents that have occurred since 
1890 to players of the game. The following summary it calls ‘‘ The Football 
Butcher's Bill.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Penn Mutual’s Agents Have a Good Time. 


Tue Penn Mutual Agency Association held their Tenth Annual Banquet at 
the Plaza hotel on Thursday evening, July 27. At 8 o'clock Colonel J. A. 
Goulden linked arms with Hon. Adolph Sanger, the president of the Board 
of Education, and led the march to the banquet hall, where an elegant and 
elaborate menu received full attention. 

The banquet hall was handsomely decorated, there being displayed in the 
centre of each table a solid bank of flowers arranged in masses of pink, yel- 
low, purple, white and red blossoms, flanked by a large number of artistically 
arranged bouquets, connected with geometrical figures in smilax and maiden 
hair fern, Tiboldi’s orchestra played popular airs to appreciative guests. 

Among those present were: Col. J. A. Goulden, H. S. Stephens, vice- 
presidents, of the Penn; Hon. Adolph L. Sanger, Sheppard Homans, Col. 
Noah A. Plympton, Hon. W. B. Ellison, Commissioner of Insurance Geo. S. 
Merrill of Massachusetts, Major Ezra De Forest, Edward Bourne of Allen- 
town, Pa.; Dr. Wm. Moore, Jno. J. McAndrew of Boston, Hon, Jno. F. 
Brown of Clarion, Pa.; Col. Calvin S. Smith of Chicago, Henry C. Lippin- 
cott of Philadelphia, manager of agencies of the Penn Mutual ; J. C. Biggert 
of Pittsburgh, Elwood Johnson, trustee; Darwin Barnard of Boston, Hon. 
Simon Wolf, C. P. Martindale, Philadelphia; H. L. Martindale, Philadel- 
phia ; Gee. French of North Adams, Jos. H. Harrison, Denver; S. Barnard, 
Boston ; Thos. J. Williams, Albany ; F. W. Laudermilsh, New York; J. J. 
Barker, actuary ; W. O. Bunting, Boston ; H. H. Hallowell. treasurer ; Jno. 
H. Watt, trustee; M. A. Goulden, New York; W. H. Rhawn, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. J. A. Scott, medical director; Chas. J. Fields, trustee ; J. W. 
Hamer, Philadelphia ; B. Rowland, trustee; J. H. Bosler, trustee ; Geo, K. 
Johnson, trustee ; Col’ Frank Markoe, Baltimore ; H. F. Plympton, Boston ; 
R. S. Brock, trustee; J.C. Taylor, Salt Lake City; Cunningham Hall, 
Richmond ; Benj. Allen, trustee; S. M. Knox, Wilmington. 

J. A. Goulden, acting as toastmaster, initiated the addresses of the evening 
by the following remarks : 

Gentlemen—As your presiding officer I extend to you one and all a cordial 
welcome to our banquet hall. On account of the unavoidable absence of our 
worthy chairman, the duty of presiding over the deliberations of our conven- 
tion has devolved upon Colonel Markoe and myself, as vice-presidents of the 
association. It is with regret that I announce his absence for the first time 
in the history of our association since the time ten years ago when we 
launched our bark en the sea as an organization. At every meeting, our 
president, Dr. Miller, has been with us, and it is therefore with great regret 
we note his absence ; and we tender him our sympathy and hope that he may 
speedily recover and be with us for many many long years. (Applause). 
This organization has accomplished a great deal of good during the past ten 
years. It has brought us together from all sections of the country and made 
us known to each other, and it has enabled us to hold out a helping hand to 
our brothers in trouble. Since the institution of the association the company 
has doubled its business, doubled its assets, and doubled its surplus, and in 
every way it has become more prosperous and brought the agents and trustees 
into close sympathy with each other ; and with all due regard to our sister 
companies, it is the only one in which these cordial feelings exist to the fullest 
degree possible. (Applause). To you my fellow workers in the field, with 
the manhood you have shown, and the sterling character you have displayed, 
in the name of the grand old Penn Mutual, I extend to you a cordial welcome 
to the city, to our homes and our hearts, and our fireside. 

The chairman then read a letter from Colonel G. B. McClellan, acting 
Mayor, expressing his regret at his inability to be present and welcome the 
delegates to the city of New York ; he alse read telegrams from the president, 
J. Allison Miller, and from G. A. Watkins. 

Hon. Simon Wolf of Washington, ex-minister to Egypt, responded at 
length to the toast ‘‘ One Flag, One Nation and One People.”” He said, we 
believe in the doctrine of average, as so beautifully stated to-day by the offi- 
cers of the Penn Mutual in their admirable addresses before the association. 
We believe in the doctrine of average, and the average is to-day the largest 
good te the largest number, without destroying one single vital principle 
which underlies the fabric of our government. This government was made 
for humanity, it was fashioned on humanity, it can only be perpetuated for 
humanity. He closed by saying: 


I ask you one and all to join mein drinking to the Penn Mutual, which 
represents to my idea all I have said. The Penn Mutual, steady and sober 
and conservative, and fundamental, like its tounder embodies that which is 
best for the people who it caters for ; the Penn Mutual, which I have known 
for years as the insured as well as the insurer; and I can say truthfully if 
there is one institution in the United States to-day that comes down to the 
heart of the people, from the highest officer to the’lowest, it is the company 
which represents in its name and in its work, and in its achievements, all the 
nobler instincts and the grandest characteristics of him after whom it is 
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named, May it live and flourish ; and may we live always in such conserva- 
tive manner as to be worthy of the mother of whom we are so proud. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Hon, Sheppard Homans responded to the toast ‘‘ Life Insurance Com- 
panies of the Country—their mission,” substantially as follows : 


REMARKS OF Mr, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—When I received the invitation to attend 
this evening, I felt in meeting the representatives of life insurance companies 
I would be at home, I claim good fellowship with you as being a veteran in 
life insurance. I find on calculation that I am the oldest insurance officer in 
the United States, with one exception, and I hardly believe the evidence of 
statistics, but such is the case. The oldest insurance officer in the United 
States is my old friend Benjamin Stevens of the New England Mutual, and I 
come next. Besides being the president of one of the oldest insurance com- 
panies he boasted that he was the president of the finest life insurance com- 
pany in the world ; and [ said, yes, with one exception. He turned to me 
rather fiercely and said, what is the exception? I had presence of mind to 
say, ‘‘ in my community modesty forbids me to name it.” I congratulate the 
Penn Mutual. I have known the Penn Mutual longer perhaps than many of 
you present, for I knew it when it was a very small institution; and I can 
say that the Penn Mutual—as cannot be said of all the companies—has made 
remarkable strides, and obtained its present proud position without the sacri- 
fice of those conservative principles which have characterized the management 
of all companies. It is a company of which you might well be proud. The 
expenses of management are less, as I understand it now, than they were ten 
yearsago, There is nocompany that I know of that has made more real, sub- 
stantial solid progress in the last decade as has your company; and, gentlemen, 
there is room enough for usall ; there are none too many of the sound com- 
panies—I mean, companies conducted on sound principles ; and the fact that 
our friends of the co-operative branch have made such pro ress in the last few 
years show us that there is much to be learned. I believe that their system 
is short lived ; still, I think we should give them credit for the good they 
have done. They have broken the ground ; they are plowing, and the good 
companies will reap the reward; and I stand, gentlemen, for conservative 
methods, I think the time is coming when the high pressure system will be a 
thing of the past ; and among all the companies I think none have done more 
for the bringing out of that desirable condition than has the companies than 
of which you are the representatives. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I most cor- 
dially wish prosperity and success to the Penn Mutual, and health and happi- 
ness to the officers and agents. 


Hon, William B. Ellison of New York then responded to ‘‘ The Bar,” in 


part as follows : 
REMARKS uF W., B. ELLISON. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—If the doings of our chairman to-night in- 
dicate the persuasive powers of the agents of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, I can well understand the remarks which my friend on my right 
made when he said it had been marvelously successtul. So far as responding 
to the toast of ‘‘ The Bar,” I quite agree with you that people should stop 
responding to that toast. It may be that the colonel had in mind that there 
was affinity between the bar and the insurance profession ; it may be he felt 
there were certain elements that were common to both. True it is, the pro- 
fession to which I belong rather prides itself upon its energy and activity, 
and equally true it is that we give unqualified credit to the profession of in- 
surance for having at least an equal degree of energy, that is sometimes 
called ‘‘ nerve.” But, gentlemen, it has been said at times that possibly that 
energy and activity was really the characteristic that permeated both of our 
callings, and I was quite willing to accord with the sentiment. Last winter 
while in the legislature we were waited upon by your worthy chairman, at 
the head of a delegation calling the special committee for legislation from the 
commissioners of education of the city of New York, and for unqualified 
activity, or, as was said, ‘‘ nerve,”’ I tell you, gentlemen, the lawyers were not 
in it; and they got what they went after, and that special committee was 
evidently successful. That same activity and energy and that same push that 
made him successful has made your companies prosperous. It prevailed there 
as it has prevailed in the lines in which you have been walking. But, gentle- 
men, there is a serious phase to all questions, and there is a serious phase to 
life insurance questions, The great principles that we are all following look 
toward the elevation of the lowly to a position above and beyond, It is your 
effort, as it is mine, and as it is the effort of all right-minded people, to seek 
by every honest effort to elevate those who are unfortunate in the positions 
they occupy in life, bring them up into prosperity by education, and inci- 
dentally to that civilization ; and that, in my mind, is the great secret that is 
underlying the marvelous prosperity of your company and other great compa- 
nies in this country are meeting. The average parent in America, born with 
the average ability, given the energy that permeates the country frem one end 
to the other, is able to maintain his family and to give them for atime at least 
that education which fits them for higher avocations ; but there comes a time 
in many families where the head of it is taken away, and then that family 
stands face to face with a condition that you, gentlemen, are solving every 
day. By means of the few hundred dollars or many thousands of dellars 
that the parent of the family, by investing in life insurance, is able to pour 
into the resources of the family he leaves behind him, he completes the sys- 
tem of education and civilization and advancement that he struggled for dur- 
ing the few years he was alive and with them. That is the serious side of 
life insurance, and that is its most admirable feature. You donot let go when 
human life lets go, but with the giving up of life you step in with your system, 
and you assist the poor helpless people that are left behind in the place that 
energy and activity has ceased to keep them by reason of cessation of life. 
But in this day, even after all these experiences, you find insinuations and 
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slurs cast out against the life insarance companies ; but you and I well know 
that, like the giant mountain you see in the early dawn, that around its base 
float dark vapors and shadows at night time. When the sun rises in the 
morning and dispels with its warm golden rays those vapors, and leaves to 
your view a mount of virtue and monumental greatness; and so, when the 
warm rays of intelligence give proper recommendation and approval to the 
efforts that the life insuraece companies are making throughout this great 
country to-day. (Applause.) 


The secretary of the association, in a few well chosen words, presented to 
Commissioner J. A. Goulden and Major Ezra De Forest each a handsome 
set of Haviland china, to which both recipients responded with thanks. 


REMARKS OF HEnNRy C, LIPPINCOTT, 


Mr. Henry C. Lippincott of Philadelphia, then made response to the toast 
‘* The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company.” He said: 


Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen—I was not prepared for the complimentary 
terms in which your chairman has been pleased to introduce me. I feel that 
they rather belong to that great corporation of which I am but a single, and, 
as it may be, an unimportant unit. As ascribed to our trustees, and to our 
officers, and to our agents, I accept them, and thank you for them as an earn- 
est of that feeling which that association unmistakably, and unalterably, and 
fer all time, has evidenced toward that grand corporation represented here to- 
night. I welcome here Commissioner Merrill, of Massachusetts, who has had 
the absolute courage and the resolution to defy the greater companies, and to call 
a halt upon those methods in company management which do not appeal toaright 
conscience or to right methods, I want to say here, and I hope that they will 
be recognized as timely words firmly spoken by Commissioner Merrill ; and 
especially to his report for the current year do we owe the enunciation of 
right doctrines and right principles. He has said to us words of intense 
earnestness, whose application we ought to make and will make. In your 
hot efforts for volume of business you are inflicting outrageous injuries on 
policyholders. You are diffusing life insurance and its favors too fast. You 
are bringing into your folds hundreds and thousands of policyholders ignorant 
of your methods, of whom you are exacting a price for insurance which 
ought not to be paid. He has said to the great commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts : ‘‘ Gentlemen, a premium of life insurance is composed of three 
parts, So much you shall have in payment of current death losses ; so much 
you should put aside for reserve tor the time when those death losses will ex- 
ceed the current death losses and are greatly beyond; and so much more you 
should have for expenses, Three lines are fixed. Those three limits exist. 
The moment you dare trench upon the reserve for death losses, that moment 
you have violated your trust ; that moment you have encroached upon the 
sacredness of insuran¢e contracts ; that moment you have departed from the 
methods which characterized your institutions from the beginning, and which, 
God be praised, you have followed unto the end.” I say to you, gentlemen, 
after reflection and with due deliberation, succeeding generations may prop- 
erly estimate the debt which the institution of life insurance owes to that 
manly Commissioner, brave enough to speak cautionary words at the right 
time. The Penn Mutual Association is acting according to the best light be- 
fore them. This is a service which entitles those who render it to recognition 
from all who are concerned ; they are men actuated not by any local spirit, 
not by the spirit of New York, or Philadelphia, or Chicago, or St. Louis, 
bat who are zealously engaged in what? In the diffusion of that life insur- 
ance which will make every man on the face of this earth a brother to every 
other man, and so extend the benefits of the fraternal organization. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, said in 
regard to life insurance of present and future, in substance as follows: 


REMARKS OF COMMISSIONER MERRILL OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I am always glad to meet with the men 
who are engaged in the activities of what appears to me to be to-day without 
exception the broadest and largest business in which any class of men in this 
great country areengaged. You do not claim to be philanthropists. You are 
in the business of life insurance as every other man in life for the business 
itself, and yet you go down into Wall street, you go to Boston in State street, 
you go into a dozen other avocations of life, and each man feels if he is willing 
to stop for a moment and let the great question confront his conscience, that 
while he makes something for himself he is in a business in which he is 
engaged that he is doing something for his Maker, You are building up the 
homes and hearthstones of this great nation of ours, and in all this broad land 
of ours to-day there is no class of men engaged in any avocation which is doing 
so much to protect the homes upon which this great nation of ours is builded, 
than the men who are engaged in the business of life insurance. Gentlemen 
engaged in life insurance, when the darkest and gloomiest hour comes, the 
hour of supremest agony to the wife and the widow and the little ones, when 
the life of the bread winner of the family has gone out, nothing that you can 
build can revive the pulsations of that still heart; nuthing that you can do 
can bring back the color of the cheek, or bring back the light to his eye ; but 
by the policy of life insurance which you have issued, and which your com- 
pany comes in tu pay, you can do the next best thing—you can come and bring 
those few thousand dollars to that widow and sorrow Stricken heart, so that 
the mother with her little ones around about her, looking into the dim and dark 
blackness of the future, knowing not which way to turn—she can at least 
keep that to protect the children until they have grown strong enough to go 
out and fight life’s battle for themselves, and do for themselves what the 
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father might have dene if his life had been spared. So I know not in this 
land of ours to-day of any avocation or any business in which the man that is 
engaged in it can look other men squarely in the face and plumply in the eye, 
and feel that while he is doing something for himself he is doing something 
of philanthrophy and of benevolence, and of beneficence for mankind in 
general, and for the people in particular upon whose lives and whose interests 
he secures a policy of insurance, 

Among the other speakers were Charles Edwards, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Company, who responded to the toast ‘‘ New York, 
the Empire City of the New World ;” Hon, Adolph L. Sanger eloquently 
described ‘‘ Our Free Institutions, the Safeguard of American Liberty ; Col. 
Calvin S. Smith of Chicago eulogized the great work of Chicago in the World’s 
Fair, comparing it with other fairs of note, and clesing by calling Chicago the 
modern Rome of history; while Colonel N. A. Plympton followed with a 
statistical review of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THURSDAY SESSION. 
At the meeting of the agents, held in the morning, the following paper by 
Henry C. Lippincott, superintendent of agencies, was read ; 


COMPANY AND AGENT. 

Anyone should be preud of the opportunity to read a paper before this asso- 
ciation. The invitation is a compliment which rises above individual prefer- 
ence, like or d slike, and springs froin the hope that something may be said 
promotive of the welfare of that institution to which we owe our bread, and 
which we are accustomed to believe challenges the unqualified approval and 
support of the entire thinking world. It is expected, in such surroundings, 
and before this audience, to have some reference to that company which we 
all loyally serve ; and to indicate, if no more, the a b c of duty and reciprocal 
obligation, and wherein the agent or the company may err, or ‘* come tardy 
off” in the common design of disseminating true life insurance. 

Every life insurance company is divided, as everybody knows, into depart- 
ments, each with a more or less qualified autonomy, but all responsible to a 
central head or governing power which resides with the president, as the im- 
mediate representative of the trustees or directors, who in return are reponsi- 
ble to policyholders or insured members, The principal divisions are those 
which relate to and provide for field work and office work, terms which em- 
brace all that is done or sought to be done in any company. Under the first 
are included the managers or general agents of States er departments, solici- 
tors and medical examiners ; in the second, the executive officers, at whose 
head is the president, the secretary, the treasurer, the actuary, the medical 
director, the superintendent of agencies, each having at his command the 
counsel of the company, and all of whose work is supplemented by supervising 
committees selected from the directors. 

The office of the president is arduous, as he is usually expected to counsel 
and advise as to, and in fact control, the work of every department, while 
being especially charged with the difficult task of making and caring for the 
investments of the company. With the actuary resides the mathematical and 
and statistical work, and responsibility for the nature of policies issued and 
the adequacy of the premiums charged therefor. In this he is aided in some 
companies by special counsel, by committees, by joint conferences of all the 
officers, and by suggestions from the field force and writers on insurance 
topics. The secretary’s duties and responsibilities are varied and many. In 
some institutions he is the potential factor in exploiting the claims and 
achievements of his company. In nearly all he sees to the accuracy, reliability 
and completeness of the accounts, many of which require special knowledge, 
and he usually is in care of current receipts and disbursements, in general sup- 
plementing and rendering more effective the work of all others. The medical 
director appoints all local medical examiners, passing upon their character and 
qualifications, and finally approves, or the reverse, all applications for the 
issue of policies. With the vice-president, or other officer assigned to the 
duty, rests the organization and direction of all field work, employing and re- 
leasing agents and doing whatever else may be necessary to secure the desired 
volume of new insurance and the collection and timely remittance of premiums 
upon old and new business. There exist in some companies other departments 
to which allusion may be spared, beyond stating they share the responsibilities 
and round out in perfected fullness the work of all others—simple cogs, it may 
be, in a great wheel, but essential to the daily revolution. 

The heads of all departments must act harmoniously for the accomplishment 

of the best results in the line of the common purpose. Any indifference in 
department, or protracted unreasonable opposition to the will of the majority, 
or the judgment of more experienced heads, will disastrously affect all others, 
and resultantly the well-being of the company. The fable of the ‘‘ body and 
its members” furnishes a trite but suggestive illustration and lesson to such 
officers as are disposed to underestimate the value of united effort, or to coun- 
tenance unmanly strife, often the offspring of unworthy ambition or mean 
jealousy. 
’ Speaking generally, the work of an agent is usually limited by contract to 
the procurement of applications for insurance, to the collection of the new and 
renewal premiums on policies, to the payment of losses, endowments and 
authorized charges, and to the remittance to the company of moneys in excess 
of authorized deductions. Very little, indeed, as one comes to inventory 
them ; but how great, how difficult and absorbing, how filled with anxiety, 
how much of hope and despair, what sterling and courageous manhood are in- 
volved, only those know who have been burnished by experience, and through 
long years of trial, at last reflect the white light of success. 

In the whole work, under right conditions, the agent and company join 
hands, There is unity of purpose and of interest ; and it may be well to enter 
for afew moments that large, but scarcely well-defined, common ground which 
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embraces their implied duties to each other. The most weighty of these on 
the part of the agent are to maintain the company’s good name, to protect it 
from fraudulent claims, to industriously and religiously canvass the entire field 
assigned to him, and to obtain therefrom a proper amount of business, The 
standing of a company in any community depends to no small extent upon the 
character of its agent, his intelligence, his business methods and his assiduity. 
He is largely judged by the reputation of, and the reports emanating from, 
those with whom he habitually associates, as well as by the nature of his per- 
sonal or business transactions. If he is constantly in debt, if his operations 
are at all irregular, or such as are discountenanced in the locality where he 
resides, the company which he represents at once loses caste, and its future is 
sure to be seriously jeopardized. If he is not fully informed in respect to the 
theory and practice of his business, he is certain to make such misrepresenta- 
tions as will impair confidence in him and his principal ; for, whatever it may 
have been, it is certain that a high degree of intelligence is now necessary for 
the agent to understand, introduce and sell the great variety of plans pre- 
sented. The company having assigned an exclusive field to an agent has a 
right to expect a reasonable volume of business annually therefrom. What is 
reasonable is often a grave question, and while it is the duty of an agent to 
meet a just expectation, founded on the nature of the field, the crop gathered 
by other companies, financial conditions, etc., it is no part of his duty to 
sacrifice his person or estate to gratify the inordinate demands ot managers. 
When this contingency arises, a court and jury will take pleasure in deciding 
what amount of business is reasonable under stated conditions. But an agent 
who fails, through indolence, or misdirected effort, or any other cause personal 
to himself, to make his agency a producer in proportion to its opportunities, 
is derelict in his duty to the company. He should protect its interest in every 
way that zeal, integrity, courage and righteous se)f-denial permit. Honesty 
requires not only that he should stand between the company and a doubtful or 
bad risk, but also that he should guard it from unjust claims of every nature. 
In brief, as the usual avenue of communication between the company and its 
policyholders, he should not only ebserve instructions and conform to the re- 
quirements of the contract, but he should also do whatever else an honorable 
and concientious man may do to protect its interests. 

What are they? They are his. Ina properly constituted and conducted 
company, no man can have any honest interest which is not founded upon 
and is the outgrowth of the welfare of the company as a whole. Its pros- 
perity counts for him, the reverse acts against him. In the one case the pro- 
curement of new business and the removal of the old will be comparatively 
easy ; in the other these sources of agency revenue are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, toreach. It is conceivable that where an opportunity exists unprin- 
cipled men may enrich themselves at the expense of the corporation, and 
become indifferent to the state in which they leave it. Happily, this class is 
not largely represented in the agency corps of any company, and safeguards 
are provided in nearly all which would negative and render fruitless any con- 
certed effort tosuch end. It isa pleasure, by way of contrast, to repeat an 
assurance given by the estimable manager of a competitor, to the effect that 
‘** the exceptionally favorable mortality of his company was due more to the 
cautious selection made by the agents than to all other causes, medical 
selection included.” 

No apology is needed for some slight reference to other matters, largely 
influential in the diffusion of life insurance. It goes without saying, that an 
agent should be industrious ; but his industry must be intelligently and sys- 
tematically applied. Any system is better than none; that which is the 
outgrowth of the agent’s own perceptions and experience best fits him, how- 
ever poorly it may be adapted to others. The man doesn’t live who can 
round out and complete a method of canvassing adapted to bring more than 
a qualified success to a few persons ; and the tendency of any system is to 
reduce all who adopt it to a dead level of mediocrity, rendering impossible 
that higher career of productiveness, insurance intelligence and broadened 
manhood that comes to him who works out his own salvation. There should 
be no idling, or frittering away of time. If rest is needed for recuperation 
from prolonged effort, let it be freely taken and fully enjoyed to the extent, 
almost, of making a business of it ; but work should have no element of play 
in it, but be marked with dignity and seriousness of feeling and of manner. 
The temptation to loiter is frequently presented, and insurance men are 
peculiarly exposed to it; but success depends upon one’s being wholly in 
earnest—upon giving his heart and soul to it. No opportunity, however unal- 
luring, should be permitted to pass, unless it is at once converted into a 
better opportunity ; every chance must be accepted; every possibility be 
advanced to a probability. An agent should announce to every man the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. This provokes inquiry; and the man who 
inquires is lost, that is, he is saved. There is nothing in the business world 
which commands so much respect and admiration as a man who is intensely 
in earnest. Nothing truer than the words of the wise man: ** Seest thou a 
man diligent in his business ; he shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand 
before mean men.” 

An agent’s efforts should be strictly contined to his own territory. He 
should thoroughly familiarize himself with every part of it, and so arrange 
that every part will be industriously and systematically canvassed at brief 
intervals, remembering that wherever there is a well man with an income who 
is uninsured, he is a monument to the negligence or incapacity of the 
solicitor. 

The agent should comport himself in keeping with the dignity of his work. 
The system of life insurance, as now organized and conducted, merits the 
highest consideration which intelligent, reflecting business men may bestow, 
and where this is not freely conceded, the agent should make such a presen- 
tation of facts as will exact it. There are no larger or stronger financial 
institutions, none which are actuated by higher or better motives, none which 
are more honorable in their dealings, and none entitled to more regard and 
practical support. The representative of a great bank or commercial house 
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never forgets the position which his principal holds, and he demands and 
receives recognition accordingly. 

The successful agent studies the undercurrents influencing the social and 
business life of the community in which he lives, makes himself an active 
participant therein, develops those qualities of head and heart which com- 
mand respect and affection, and legitimately derives benefit from all. He is 
well grounded in the theory and practice ot his calling. He who knew it all 
yesterday knows little of value to-day until he keeps step with its progress and 
development as chronicled in the insurance press. Knowing his own company, 
its plans and methods intimately. he needs to be fully informed of the condi- 
tion of every other company. Thus armed he fears no honest competition. 
A risk may be lost to him, but his self-respect remains. In soliciting, the 
heart is quite often as important a factor as the head, Reason may carry 
conviction, there may be a full intellectual acquiescence, every proposition be 
approved, but unless the heart beats with honest sympathy all efforts are 
fruitless. He who is incapable of deep and earnest feeling cannot excite it ; 
it knows its own and instantly responds, ‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law,” 
from a life insurance view as otherwise. An agent who cannot keep in touch 
with the finest sensibilities and aspirations of an elevated manheod cannot 
attain a great success. ‘' Be noble, and the nobleness that lies in other men 
sleeping, but never dead, will rise in majesty to meet thine own,” 

The agent acts in fiduciary capacity—all he collects, less the commissions 
due him, belongs to the company. In this relation he is simply a trustee, and 
his duty is to render a timely, fair and complete account. There are no cir- 
cumstances which will justify any unauthorized use of a company’s funds, not 
even if the purpose be to promote its interests, much less for any personal 
use. Instances are not wauting where agents, actuated by entirely proper 
motives, free from any suspicion of intentional wrong, but solely with the 
view of securing business, have permitted an over-sanguine temperament to 
lure them to wrong-doing, and usually to loss and dishonor. The contract 
with the agent isa specific one—a certain service for a certain compensation— 
and beyond this he has no claim in law, equity or good morals. An earnest 
and faithful worker in financial distress is sure of aid from his company, but 
he should not anticipate this aid, nor his probable future earnings. 

While reference has been made at some length to the duties of the agent, 
the manner and conditions under which these may best be discharged, it has 
been taken for granted that his value and importance to a company are under- 
stood and appreciated ; but the simple truth is that he is a necessity. It may 
be difficult to find a man who will ably manage the finances of the company ; 
a little search will discover a mathematician competent to calculate premiums 
and reserves ; there is at least a moderate supply of lawyers qualified to judge 
of contracts and investigate titles; there is no dearth of medical talent 
devoted to the discovery of sugar and albumin ; but an agent who can suc- 
cessfully organize a state and procure therefrom, at a moderate cost, a reason- 
able volume of business is as rare and hard to get as to arrive at an absolutely 
just method of apportioning surplus. 

In order of development, it may be safely said the agent came first, The 
company was built by and from him, which is but another way of saying that 
he conceived the object, established the methods and exerted the forces which 
have culminated in this marvellous beneficence. The first officers of all life 
insurance companies were agents ; the admittedly best officers in any company 
to-day are graduates from field service ; while the next best are those who are 
in close sympathy with the agent. In the course of time, with good judgment 
and foresight, the agent relinquished the management of the internal economy 
of the company, recognizing that unlimited contrel might subject him to un- 
just suspicion, and realizing that a larger work and a greater reward came 
from the field, while those in the office were permitted opportunity for study 
and the formulation of plans conducive to the main purpose. 

Many duties are reciprocal—a duty here means an obligation there—and it 
is quite pertinent in considering an agent's relations to a company to inquire 
what obligations, other than those embraced in the terms of the contract be- 
tween them, rest upon the company. Foremost among these is the duty to fill 
up the gulf, happily less from year to year, which lies between the field men 
and the executive officer. The agent has sometimes been regarded as a neces- 
sary evil, to be tolerated, but to receive grudgingly, if at all, and always with 
a repellant air of condescension, that consideration te which he has a just 
claim, and which is nothing short of the warm, personal and social recognition 
which a business man courteously extends to his equal. The agent should at 
all times be considered by the managers as on the same plane, but in a depart- 
ment in which the work is vastly more arduous and exacting. He may know 
much or little ; he may be fresh from the fields; he may be uncouth and un- 
schooled, but the day he wrote his first application he received the accolade of 
knighthood, and ever afterward is warranted in demanding the considerate 
and kindly treatment which one gentleman extends to another. More than 
this, he needs the stimulation which springs from encouraging words sincerely 
spoken. Only those who know through experience can properly estimate the 
mental and physical exhaustion which attend those of high nervous tempera- 
ment, daily expending their energies in the pursuit of business. If success 
comes that is at once the reward and the reparation. If not, and failure has 
added the sting of defeat to depression, the company is under obligation to 
dispel the gloom and lighten the disappointment by such heartfelt and cheery 
words of generous sympathy and hope as its officers can command. 

The agents of every company should be accorded an adequate representa- 
tion in the board of trustees or directors—adequate to thoroughly inform the 
management of the conditions of the business, the direction in which changes 
and reforms should be made, and exactly what may or may not be done that 
will be acceptable to the new insurer and be entirely just to the earlier mem- 
bership. Nearly all improvements in the features and methods of the busi- 
ness made in the last twenty years are to be ascribed to the agents, who either 
originate them or, gathering the public sense upon a given point, conveyed it 
to and enforced it upon the companies, Conservatism is strongly intrenched, 
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and properly so, in the management of every company, for the interests which 
it is bound to protect are too vast and too sacred to be jeopardized by any 
bungling experimentalism suggested by apprentices; but it is one thing to 
weigh, deliberate, consider and respectfully decline a recommendation eman- 
ating from one in touch with the public,and presumably inform: d of its 
needs, and it is another and vastly different thing to ignore it altogether. A 
policyholder of to-day who becomes a trustee or director to-morrow does not, 
through this metamorphosis, necessarily become the source and repository of 
all insurance knowledge ; and while no one connected with our company has 
ever arrogated such knowledge, it is well to have the avenues of information 
and of suggestion open, so that those whose singleness of aim is to keep jeal- 
ous watch and guard over the institution may know alike the sources of danger 
and of benefit. It is within the experience of many how often this careful 
supervision by laymen, thus rendered valuable, has moderated, modified and 
perfected the half-digested and impracticable plans and measures presented by 
agents and officers, and how prompt and cheerful has been the approval of all 
meritorious measures, giving to the company an enviable reputation as one of 
the most progressive. It is expected that gentlemen, chosen to the responsible 
position of trustees or directors because of wide experience in financial and 
commercial circles, should quickly respond to practical ideas in regard to 
forms of insurance when presented as a popular demand ; and it is a matter 
for congratulation that this expectation has been fully realized in several insti- 
tutions ; and in one company, at least, there is a generous rivalry to know and 
consider all that may be recommended by the agents, and as to who shall be 
first to champion their project. An agent has a right to expect that a sugges- 
tion which has received the approva! of his associates shall be wrought into 
practical shape, for it is unlikely that any unsafe or unjust measure can com- 
mand general support from agents, who are too well informed to unite upon 
anything in which there is an element of danger or injustice. The point is 
that they should at all times be heard. 

Outside the domain of contract there is the implied right—perhaps it would 
be better to call it a prescriptive right—which entitles the agent to be sustained 
by his company just so long as he faithfully serves it, and there is a reason- 
able probability of the agency becoming self-supporting at the close of a rea- 
sonable experimental period. He who is familiar with the record of any 
company can cite numerous instances of successful agencies, now large pro- 
ducers of profitable business, which for months, lengthening into years, were 
a steady drain upon the finances of the company. Herein is a wide field for 
the exercise of judgment on the part of a manager—a judgment which is en- 
tirely worthless unless based upon close observation and prolonged experience 
—and he should have ample latitude, being judged by aggregates, not by 
units, so that he may extend to the deserving agent that aid which is his need, 
and to which he has a meritorious claim, the object being first to advance the 
prosperity of the company, and next to make every coneession to the field 
worker which may be fairly granted. 

Another implied right of an agent is to be timely advised of every item of 
business transacted within his field, whether it relates directly or indirectly to 
his business, or apparently not at all. All roads lead to Rome, and there is 
no business, of whatsoever nature, momentous or trivial, carried on by his 
company which may not have some utility to the agent. He should at least 
be informed, even it he is not employed, in order that the opportunity may be 
his. It is sometimes urged as an objection to the course thus recommended 
that the intervention of the agent occasionally complicates matters and renders 
the object sought difficult of accomplishment. This may be so in some in- 
stances, but it does not militate against the general proposition, but discloses 
the necessity for a better and fuller instruction of agents, after which their 
discretion may be trusted. 

There are other implied rights of an agent, so many that, like the auc- 
tioneer’s stock phrase, they are ‘‘ too numerous to mention,” but all of which 
be readily recognized and applied if those concerned in management will put 
themselves in the places of ‘the agents, and reflect upon the sort of treatment 
which they would accept under similar circumstances. Here, as elsewhere, a 
strict application of the Golden Rule will promote efficiency, general well- 
being and satisfaction all around. There is, however, a joint obligation, rest- 
ing with equal weight on company and agent, on everybody connected with 
life insurance, to which a brief reference may be pardoned. Life insurance is 
a progressive science. As yet no body of men, however learned, may claim 
to know all. Its basic principles are unchanged and unchangeable. Varia- 
tions in mortality, interest and expense do not affect the solidity of the trini- 
tarian structure—they merely serve to illustrate its flexibility, and the ability 
to meet changing conditions. But in the administration there have existed 
from the beginning certain methods and practices, known to all of you, which 
do more than approximate equity. There have grown in recent years other 
practices, the motives for which need not now be examined, but which under 
specious names perpetrate great wrongs upon large bodies of ignorant and 
unsuspecting policyholders, It is quite possible to exaggerate them ; it is 
probable their public discussion may do no good ; it is history that the critics 
of life insurance are prone to magnify its defects and to lose sight of its great 
achievements ; but who shall say these fault-finders are not rendering a superb 
service te the institution when noting the wrong they point out the remedy ? 
No abuse can be tolerated without invitation to greaterabuses. Once a prac- 
tice is recognized as wrong in principle, doing injustice, however trivial, that 
moment the entire fraternity should be pledged to immediate reformation. 
This is the obligation each should assume and fulfill. 

Said a French philosopher : ‘‘ Show me a man’s wife and I will tell you 
what manner of man he is ;” so we may say with greater truth, show us a life 
insurance company, and we will tell you the character of its agents. If its 
record is clean and honorable ; if it has grown on safe lines and is managed 
with integrity and ability, these things are a testimony to the possession of 
these virtues{by the agents, how truly they have subordinated all selfish aims 
to the common weal for it does not need te be said that the collective voice 
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of an agency corps largely determines the policy and administration of every 
company ; and herein the trustees and officers of our company, the members 
of this association and every agent are to be congratulated and warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Life insurance is a jealous mistress, requiring devoted, exclusive attention. 
She brooks no rival, tolerates no equal. Those who woo and wed must be 
steadfast in loyalty. Those who love, worship also. There can be no divorce 
from bread and board ; it must be total, absolute. She is fair and beautiful 
to look upon, fairer than the exponent of any other business, in that those 
who serve her promote the highest ethical purpose and weld into an indissolu- 
ble bond of fraternity all who accept her teachings _I but echo the sentiment 
and aspiration of those who surround me when I say, would to God she were 
without spot or blemish. 


Jesse J. Barker, actuary of the Penn Mutual, read an elaborate paper 
from which we extract as follows: 


LIFE INSURANCE AS A SCIENCE. 


In the case of every science some grand fundamental principle is to be 
found as its basis. So, with the science of life insurance, upon investigation 
we discover that that principle is the law of average. It is true that the du- 
ration of one single life cannot be learned—but the average duration of many 
lives can readily be ascertained when we have found the law which governs 
the failure of human life. To find this law has been the constant aim of 
learned men for ages, but it has been reserved for modern times to make the 
grand discovery. The science of life insurance, a well-known modern writer 
aptly says, ‘‘ is the application to the natural laws of human life of certain 
mathematical principles; and the natural laws which govern the exit of 
human generations are not nearly so uncertain or capricious as they would 
seem to be. If we take any individual life, we may be reasonably certain 
that it will close sometime within a century from the date of its birth. 
Within that limit its duration may be to our means of knowledge quite fort- 
uitous. But if we take a thousand persons starting in life together, or alive 
at a given age, nothing is more certain in nature than that their natural deaths 
will occur in a series not differing widely from that of any other thousand 
persons alive at the same age and under similar circumstances. In other 
words, no two thousands of persons, of equal age and similarly situated, will 
be found to differ very materially, either in their aggregate vitality or in the 
individual order by which that vitality is expended. It would be impossible 
for a congress of physicians to select one hundred much less one thousand 
lives of equal age, possessed of so nearly equal vitality that they would all 
live to an equal age and die together. Their failure would be attributed to 
the uncertainty of life—but it would illustrate the certainty of life insurance. 
Nature in all her works studies graduation, but in her finest she also studies 
to conceal it. The scales of a fish overlap each other by visibly regular in- 
tervals. The feathers of a bird overlap, too, but by an adjustment that 
escapes notice and defies measurement. One human generation steals away 
after another in lives of such varied length as apparently to laugh at the idea 
of law, the father often living as heir to the son, and nearly one-half the race 
dying before it reaches maturity. The population, always renewing itself, 
sinks away as imperceptibly and unaccountably to the careless beholder as a 
river running across a sandy plain, or the water from the pulp that is made to 
flow over the sieve of a paper machine. Yet careful observation on any cen- 
siderable number of lives never fails to discover footprints of adjustment, 
and a remarkable approach to what may be represented by that miracle of 
mathematics and pride of nature, a curve. No one induction, though it ex- 
tended to one hundred thousand lives, would be of much authority as a 
revelation of the ultimate life curve at which nature aims. It would doubt- 
less have more or less anomalies, vibrations and zigzags in its line. But 
multiplied inductions, being found to agree in the main, must correct each 
other and establish with sufficient certainty the limits of that zodiac which 
comprehends the decrements of life for the various classes of population. 
Observations on the population of particular localities, and of entire nations 
on annuitants who have the strongest pecuniary motive to live, and who have 
often been selected for their strength of vitality, and on insured lives, that 
have an almost equally strong pecuniary motive to die promptly—have 
resulted in scales ot decrement differing so little from each other, and from a 
regular curve, that one must be profoundly skeptical not to believe in the 
existence of a perfectly graduated scale curve or law, which nature works 
after as her pattern, or type.” 

Of course. with properly graduated mortality tables, representing the de- 
crement of life to be expected, and combining them with a safe assumption 
of interest, it is not difficult, by the application of mathematical principles, 
and formule deduced therefrom, to calculate the net cost for a company to 
make any specific form of contract which may be agreed on, and such com- 
pany must be as surely able to fulfill these contracts as the assumptions are 
sure of being realized. It is, therefore, essential to the security of a com- 
pany that its assumptions of mortality must be as great as il may ever be 
called on to provide for, and its assumed interest as low a rate as on the 
average it may be compelled to invest its funds. That these assumptions 
should incline to the side of favoring the company is manifest, and the equity 
of the two parties, insurer and insured, can readily be adjusted by the divi- 
sion, at convenient and safe intervals, of the savings from the mortality net 
being reached, or the interest exceeded, or bothh * * * * 


The speaker gave an interesting account of the origin of life insurance, and 
concluded as follows : 

We cannot close without according to law its just share in the honor 
achieved in the grand success of the business, in the making and execution of 


the contracts and the protection of the interests of both companies and mem- 
bers ; to religion, in the public recognition from the pulpit, and elsewhere by 
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many eminent divines of the merits and beneficent purposes of our science 
and the good it has wrought for mankind in the amelioration of the miseries 
and degradation too often following the decease of the head of a family, or 
other person dependent on, and to medical science, with which it is more 
closely associated, for a large share in its achievements. It is to the educa- 
tion, character and care of those medical gentlemen, who have the honor to 
be associated with us in this noble business, that much is due, for many and 
great are their responsibilities attending the duties associated therewith. The 
mortality tables in use are predicated on none but healthy lives being in- 
sured ; sc it is a necessity, as these tables are now constituted, that none but 
healthy lives are admitted to membership. But are not the refinements of 
medical examinations and the exclusion of applicants arising therefrom, grow- 
ing at such a rate as even now to exclude a large class of applicants, formerly 
considered safely insurable and accepted without any hesitation, and, too, 
without affecting the security or welfare of the companies themselves? The 
purposes and results of life insurance are too valuable to humanity to be un- 
necessarily curtailed. Should we not rather endeavor to enlarge the sphere 
of its usefulness, if it can safely be done? When we consider that the ex- 
perience of the life insurance companies of this country shows that scarcely 
tour-fifths of the mortality losses, permitted by the tables in use and provided 
for by the premium rates charged, are realized on the average, and that the 
mortality tables themselves have been calculated so as to eliminate the advan- 
tages arising in the first few years of the insurance from the selection of risks, 
does it not seem possible to act with greater liberality in this direction? Life 
insurance is a progressive and not a finished science, and is certainly capable 
of great expansion and of providing for much that is not yet dreamed of. We 
must not forget our responsibilities under the Scriptural injunction—to do 
good, and forget not. 


Darwin Barnard’s subject was ‘‘ Life Insurance as a Factor in Our Civiliza- 
tion.” 


He dwelt upon the favorable effect upon general commercial prosperity of 
all forms of insurance by inspiring confidence and encouraging enterprise, by 
distributing risks and responsibilities and rendering business men more safe 
and secure against personal disaster in their various undertakings. As civil- 
ization cannot reach its highest stage without a certain degree of ‘wordly 
prosperity, it is directly indebted to life insurance for its most material ad- 
vancement, but life insurance can only fulfill its ideal mission by adhering 
strictly to principles of exact justice and equity in all its relations and deal- 
ings. It gives efficient aid and encouragement to law and order, as a people 
who are prosperous and whose homes are comfortable and happy naturally 
have correspondingly less need of the restraining power of governmental 
authority. The address was a general panegyric upon the indirect influence 
of life insurance, rather than its direct benefits and advantages, which are 
usually so fully descanted upon. 


Other papers were read as follows : 

‘* Life Insurance, Past and Future,” by J. W. Iredell, Jr., Cincinnati ; 
‘* The Work of the Penn Mutual Agency Association,” by Edward Bourne, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘‘ The Experience of a Field Worker,” by Charles B. 
Towns, Jacksonville, Fla.; ‘‘ Agents’ Accounts,” by H. H. Hallowell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











MERE MENTION. 


—The Royal Exchange gets the fire risks of the England Assurance. 

—The Glens Falls increased its net surplus $12,610 in the first half of 1893. 

—Solomon Schwarzschild, a Portland (Me.) insurance broker, is insolvent. 

—Theodore Greene has been appointed receiver of the Citizens of Cin- 
cinnati. 

—E. D. Deane, secretary of the Columbian of Louisville, died a few 
days ago. 

—The Bay State Mutual Fire of Gardner, Mass., has been authorized to 
transact business. 

—W. P. Hubbard, president of the Bangor Mutual Fire, has been ap- 
pointed its receiver. 

—R. E. Daniel, ex-compact manager at Minneapolis, will become an 
independent adjuster. 

—The Illinois State Board of Fire Underwriters will meet in annual session 
at Kankakee on August 8. 

—Merwin & Burns, licensed brokers at New Yora, have been canceling 
policies in the Erie of Sandusky. 

—The business of Cronyn & Beckwith of Burlington, Vt., dissolved, will 
be continued by Benjamin Cronyn. 

—Fifty per cent has been added to the premium on Missouri risks on 
which the eighty per cent coinsurance clause was formerly required. 

—Joseph C.- Moore, president of the Peoples of Manchester, has resigned, 
and is follewed in office by ex-Governor H. A. Tuttle. Charles F. Morrill, 
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the treasurer of the Peeples, has disappeared after acknowledging that his 
accounts are short, and George W. Weeks has been chosen to succeed him. 


—William Wood, manager of the United States branch of the Palatine, 
will sail for Europe on the gth inst. 


—Superintendent Snider of Kansas is about to try to collect some $50,000 
from insurance companies under the reciprocal law. 


—T. M. Goodloe of Louisville, Ky., will do independent field work in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and southern Ohio and Indiana. 


—Ezra Baker, senior member of the firm of Baker, Marshman & Baker 
ef Lynn, Mass., is dead. He was in his seventy-sixth year. 


—The Supreme Court of Michigan decides that the statute of limitations 
is operative in the case of an assessment of a mutual fire insurance company. 

—Judge Adams of the Circuit Court of Illinois has rendered a decision in a 
recent case, that a note given as a rebate on a life insurance premium is void. 

—T. Clarence Spooner of Truro, N. S., has been appointed inspector for 
the London and Lancashire Life for New Brunswick and Western Nova 
Scotia. 

—The Toronto insurance firm of Clark & Egan has been dissolved. Geo. 
C. Clark will go to Detroit to manage a branch office of the Canada Life of 
Hamilton. 

—The request of Shreveport (La.) agents that the use of the three-fourths 
clause be abandoned in that city, has been referred to the South-Eastern 
Tariff Association. 

—B. C, Austin, Jr.,with the San Francisco agency of the Broadway of 
New York, and formerly agent for the Westchester, sues the latter for 
$10,000 damages for alleged libel. 

—The insurance directory of New York, Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey 
City for 1893-4 is out, and is fully up to its usual standard of excellence. We 
thank The Insurance Record for a copy. 

—Charles W. Holden of Boston has been appointed manager for New 
England for the Northern City Fire Insurance Company of Duluth, Minn. 
The company expects to begin writing business September 1. 

—The State Treasurer of Michigan has been authorized by the Supreme 
Court to pay overdue death claims against the Imperial Life from its deposit 
with the State, on approval of same by the Commissioner of Insurance. 

—Except on dwellings and risks now rated under a mandatory tariff, the rates 
in Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin have been raised twenty per cent. An 
additional advance of ten per cent has been made at Ashland, Wis., on account 
of its inferior fire department. 

—lIn the week ending July 22 there were 1256 deaths in New York city 
(annual rate 34.58 per 1000) as against 1096 in the preceding week and 702 in 
the week ending July 1. The increase was principally in diarrhoeal diseases, 
the number of which, in three weeks, jumped from 85 to 454. Lome 

—The Chronicle Fire Tables, showing the fires of 1892 by classes of risks, 
causes, etc., has been issued. On the title page the rapid increase in values 
destroyed by fire is indicated as follows: 1890, $109,000,000; 1891, $144,- 
000,000; 1892, $152,000,000. The book is so well known in fire insurance 
circles as not to need an extended description. 

—W. S. Barnaby, for a number of years connected with the statistical de- 
partment of THE SPECTATOR, resigned his position August 1 to become con- 
nected with The Insurance News of Philadelphia. Mr. Barnaby is an 
intelligent, capable werker, and takes with him the good wishes of his late 
associates. We trust his success in his new field will be equal to his antici- 
pations. 

—The Life Underwriters Association of the Carolinas has chosen the fol- 
lowing named delegates to the annual convention of the National Association 
at Cleveland: W. J. Roddey, John C. Drewry, J. S. Coles, Jr., J. D. Church 
and Samuel L. Adams. Alternates, W. M. Hutson, F. S. Briggs, R. E. 
Jones, B. J. Blalock and J. R. Lindsay. The annual address was delivered 
by J. S. Coles, Jr. The next meeting will be held at Raleigh, N. C, 








IFE INSURANCE—A YOUNG MAN FAMILIAR 
with life insurance statistical work may hear of a good position by 


addressing G. A. F., care of 
THE SPECTATOR, 
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ANTED.—GOOD ACTIVE, RESPONSIBLE 

Agents in Iowa, South Dakota, Northern Nebraska, and Cook County, Illinois, 

to write Insurance for the old reliable New York Life Insurance Company. It will be to 

your interest to learn the Commissions paid to Agents before contracting with any other 

Company. To the right men who can show good business records, liberal contracts will he 
granted. Splendid territory yet unoccupied. Call upon or address, 

GILBERT A. SMITH, Manager, 

Room 417 Rookery Building, Chicago, Ill., or Room 16, Peavey Grand, Sioux City, Iowa 

HE IOWA STATE AGENCY OF THE EQUITABLE 

Life Assurance Society of the United States wishes general agents for Cedar 

Rapids, Ottumwa and other good points in the State. Especial facilities offered in the 

way of contract and territory. We also wish special solicitors for unoccupied fields. Write 

us and see what we have to offer. 





LEE B, DURSTINE, 
Manager for Iowa, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


EW YORK LIFE INS. CO., DEPARTMENT OF 


Arkansas and West Tennessee, Gilbert D. Raine & Co., General Agents, Memphis, 
Tenn., will give one or twu first class specials ‘‘ Top contracts’’ if application is made at once 
This section is particularly prosperous this season. 


Neues DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN OF THE 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
FOR NORTHERN AND CENTRAL INDIANA, 
NORTHWESTERN OHIO AND ONTARIO. 








Ss. F. ANGUS, Manager, Detroit, Mich 


H. PLANT, GENERAL AGENT THE NEW YORK 


e Life Insurance Company at Macon, Georgia, for the Department of Georgia, 
Florida and East Tennessee. Good Contracts and Good Territory for First-class Specials. 








IVE, RELIABLE MEN CAN MAKE MONEY AS 


Special, General or Local Agents in the Great Northwest with the 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Ge Attractive Policies. G2 Liberal Contracts. 


Leowarp K. Tuompson, Manager N. W. Department, 802-6 Guaranty Loan Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ASHINGTON LIFE INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 








W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
312,000,000 





Assets, 6 - - 





The Policies of the Washington, by their terms, are 
incontestable, residence and travel unrestricted. 





E. 8. FRENCH, 24 V.Pres’t and Sup’t of Agencies, 
21 Cortlandt St., 
NEw YorK CITY 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


In addition to its regular business will insure under average lives 
and pay the full amount of the policy. The Adjusted Rate Plan 
is an entirely new feature in Life Insurance. The rate charged 
corresponds with the risk assumed, the same as in Fire and 
Marine Insurance. ‘Ihe nearer the applicant approaches the 
standard of a first-class risk, the less the cost. 


Send for Circulars. General and Special Agents wanted. 








UNDER 
AVERAGE 
LIVES. 











_ ADVANTAGE OF THE HARD TIMES BY 


selling the Renewable Term and Partnership Policies of the Fidelity 


Mutual Life of Philadelphia, Large commissions and quick sellers. Write, 
BRIGGS & DALY, 38 Wall Street, 


New York City Managers. 








M. C, Puituirs. WISCONSIN, 
HILLIPS & KLEIST, 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW, 
COOK BLOCK, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


REFERENCE—National Union Bank, The National Bank. 
ATTORNEYS FoR American Mutual Accident Association 
CoRPORATION AND INSURANCE LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 


Joun C. Kieist 














We have a good proposition to offer Special, 
General and Local Agents of Retiring Assess- 
ment Companies. 


Address, 


COLUMBIAN ACCIDENT COMPANY, 
Manhattan Building, 





CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ANTED— ACCIDENT INSURANCE AGENTS. 


E. E. Crapp, Manager of the accident insurance department of the FIDELITY 
AND CASUALTY COMPANY for the States of New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, will pay liberal commission to good agents in those States, Office, 
45 Pine Street, New York City. 
As I am making a special effort to secure the accident business in your vicinity, agents 
who have such business to place would do well to apply at once, 


E, E, Crapp, Manager, 45 Pine Street. 


HE IOWA DEPARTMENT OF THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





Desires to contract for a few good men to occupy districts in the State. Correspondence 


with reliable men solicited. 
FLEMING BROS., Managers for Iowa, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


NSURANCE RIGHTS, ISSUED ONLY BY THE 
National Life’ Insurance Company of Montpelier, Vt., is the most im- 
proved form of life insurance. Provides LARGER TOTAI. RENEFITS than any 
other Company. Gives COMPOUND INTEREST INVESTMENT. 
open for good men. 
FRANK C. MANN & CO., General Managers, 
21-22-23 ELwoop BLock, Rochester, N. Y. 


RAVELING APPOINTMENTS FOR SOME OF 
the United States will be granted to a few first-class Life Insurance Solicitors. None 
but men of the highest personal character and business experience need apply. Satisfactory 
references required, Address, 
DEPARTMENT SECRETARY, 
Best Company, 
P, O. Box 194, New York City, 





Good positions 








OU SAY YOU’RE NOT SATISFIED? YES? 


Well, why don’t you come to the great and growing Insurance field of the Pacific? 
You will make money, if you are a first-class solicitor, by corresponding with F. A. WinG, 


Manager Pacific Northwest Department for one of the best Old-line Companies. 


Address, care 218-222 Bailey Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Exclusive territory in five good States to reliable men. 


O YOU EVER WRITE ANY LIFE INSURANCE? 


Don’t you find good, insurable risks, who are turned down or postponed, because they 

do not measure up to some cast iron standard laid down by some dyspeptic Medical Director ? 

— out what the National Life of Hartford will do for them, if they are good, insur- 
able risks. 

The National is no experiment. It is fully on its feet, and has now $15,000,000.00 insurance 
on its books, with assets of $3,000,000.C0 and has the largest ratio of assets to liabilities of 
any life company doing business in this country. Best equipped company for agents. 

Write for information to Bryan McCuLten, Jr., Manager South Eastern Department, 
Richmond, Va., and largely increase your income thereby. 


G F. SCHILLING, MANAGER ILLINOIS AGENCY 


Germania Life Insurance Company, wishes good men in Chicago and State. 








Will pay liberal commissions. 


G. F, SCHILLING, Manager, 
Room 416, No. 79 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
ISCONSIN DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VERMONT. 


This is a good field for good men. The Company offers liberal terms to men of push 
and integrity. Our guaranteed, cash valwe policies sell at sight. 


JAMES B. ESTEE, Manager, 
Mack Brock, Mitwavukge, WIs. 





Write to 














